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BLACK HORSE 
Elizabeth Attlessey 
O. M. Roberts School 
Dallas, Tex. 
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The Original Finger-Paint. de- 
veloped by its most famous expo- 
nent. So fascinating. so decorative 

and so valuable. it serves educational. 

artistic, recreational. commercial and therapeu- 
lic purposes with equal success, Used on paper. 
wood or fabric. Order from your school supply 
dealer. 16 MM full color motion picture film, 
“Finger Painting” available. Price on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Education Products are Crsyora® Crayon. Artista® Water Colors. Artists® Tempera. Artist, ® Frescol. 
Anrista® Fievora®, Gexie® Tlanpipaint, Amazanr® Decorating Paint, CLayora®, An-Du-Septic® and Pos-Ter-Art® Chalk Crayon 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 



































ear Clessroom Teacher 


This — the June issue of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES — 
brings us to the close of our first school year. We hope that you 
have found much help and inspiration in these pages and that 
you will be among our readers when the September issue is 
off the press. 

i As you know, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is completely 
unique as a publishing venture in the field of art education. 
Never before has a magazine appeared with the sole purpose of 
~— | providing guidance to the elementary classroom teacher in 
creative activities. 


The response from teachers all over the nation has been most 
: gratifying. Letters have literally poured into our publishing 
offices from classroom teachers, art teachers, principals, city 
art supervisors and state directors of art, college and university 
professors, and even educational directors of our leading mu- 
seums commending our efforts and wishing us success. 


This is at once encouraging and a challenge to our future. 
Naturally, we all want JUNIOR ARTS to have a long and 
successful life. But your continued and active support will be 
a necessity. This support must come in a variety of ways. Keep | 
your subscriptions up-to-date and encourage your fellow teach- 
ers, principals, and librarians to subscribe. Patronize the firms 
which advertise with us. They are actively supporting us and 
appreciate your orders. | 





At all times we welcome your comments and suggestions. Art 
educators — whether they be classroom teachers or specialized 
teachers of art — are encouraged to submit articles for publica- 
tion. Remember that JUNIOR ARTS can be only as good as 
the material you send in to share with your fellow teachers. 


Best wishes for a most pleasant summer. 


Sincerely, 
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NATIONAL ART 


EDUCATION NEWS 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 

JOHN W. OLSEN, President 

The 27th annual convention of the Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation was held on April 5, 6, and 7 in the new art 
building at University of California at Los Angeles. 
In selecting the convention theme, “Art IS a Way of 
Living,” the planners were guided by the conviction 
that in this period of unrest and tension the service 
of the arts in all areas of our living has assumed major 
significance and that we, as art educators, must con- 
stantly reaffirm our belief that art IS a way of living. 





quality of art experience as it pertains to the behavior 
of children, and (3) using resource materials to en. 
hance teaching in the arts. 
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The elementary group tackled: (1) art in the self-con. 
tained classroom, (2) art as communication, and (3) 
experiences in the arts and social living. Secondary 
teachers considered: (1) building an art program to 
meet the needs of adolescent children, (2) art in the 
common learnings programs, (3) pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, and (4) whether contests and competitions can 
be justified in terms of educational values. Those in- 
terested in perception explored the problem of how 
people perceive and interpret their perceptions. 
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One of the important features of the convention was 
the theme exhibit. A number of practicing artists 
and art educators were asked to prepare a panel pre- 
senting a visual statement of the convention theme 
as it related to his particular area of art. The result 
was a show covering 16 different fields of art seen 
both from the standpoint of the art teacher and the 
museum worker. It is now planned to make slides 
of the exhibit which will be available for rental and 
sale on a national basis. 


Among the speakers were Laura Zirbes of Ohio State 
University; Alvin Lustig, nationally-known designer; 
H. Harry Giles of New York University; Marion Quin 
Dix, Vice-President of the National Art Education 
Association; and Robert Iglehart of New York Uni- 
versity. 

You can become a member of the W.A.A. and 
N.A.E.A. by sending dues of $5 to George Dutch, 
Keynote speaker opening the convention was Dr. Karl Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
With, professor of art history at U.C.L.A. Lecture- 
demonstrations were given by such prominent artists 
as Charles Eames, Hudson Roysher, Howard War- 
shaw, Jules Heller, Maurice Bailey, Roy Erickson, 
Warren Carter, Jerome Gould, Richard Petterson, 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
HAROLD F. LINDERGREEN, President 


The Eastern Arts Association convention was in ses- 
sion April 16 to 19 at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 


City, N. J. The convention theme was provocative, MfHE JON 


Judith Miller, and Ethel Wardrop. <A group of three 
meetings on community planning featured Lloyd 








timely and controversial — “Art Education in a Scien- 
tific Age.” Prior to the convention, three outstanding 
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in art education and developing the implications of 
the convention theme for various educational levels. 












beliefs as to the roles of art and science in the world 
today. These served as a background for individual 
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You can become a member of the P.A.A. and the study before the opening of the convention. hed & B: 
N.A.E.A. by sending $4 for dues to Elladora Furbush, Among the outstanding speakers at the convention ste 
1113 Carmona Avenue, Los Angeles 19, Calif. were L. Thomas Hopkins, professor of education, Beste ad 

: Teachers College, Columbia University; Ogden Nash, te 2 
WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION poet; Paul B. Sears, professor of conservation, Yale Bhs angeles 
IVAN E. JOHNSON, President University; Nathaniel Cantor, visiting professor of fthigan 17 


The Western Arts Association convention was held 
at The Neil House, Columbus, O., April 7 to 10. A 
workshop study convention was built around the 
theme, “Experience in The Arts For a Free Society.” 
Five major areas were studied by the participating 
members: supervision, elementary or secondary levels, 
college level, and perception. After general discussion 
meetings the groups divided into smaller study groups 
where specific problems were analyzed. 

Within the area of supervision, smaller study groups 
discussed (1) the role of the art consultant in curricu- 
lum development, (2) in-service training, and (3) 
group action in developing art education in smaller 
school systems. The teacher education group consid- 
ered (1) cooperative action between public schools 
and teacher education institutions, (2) emphasizing a 
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sociology under a Carnegie Grant at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Natalie Cole, author of The Arts in the Class 
room; and Florence Cane, author of The Artist in 
Each of Us. 


Jack Bookbinder, Special Assistant to the Director of 


Fine and Industrial Arts, Philadelphia Public Schools, 


presented a program called “The Pennsylvania Story” 


in which he discussed an enriched type of art exper 
ience for students and a co-ordinated use of audi0® 


visual techniques designed to arouse pride in the 
community. 


A number of exhibits were available to participating 
members. These included art work from colleges and 
art schools offering technical training and/or teacher 
education; a sampling of the latest visual materials; 


a show of elementary (Continued on page 4!) 
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JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is published monthly except July and August 
by the Jones Publishing Company, 542 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, G. E. von Rosen, President. SUBSCRIPTION: One Year, $4.00 in the 
United States and foreign countries. Single copy, 50c. CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS: Four weeks’ notice is required. Send old address as well as new. 
ENTERED as second<lass matter September 27, 1939, at the Post Office in 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry, Rochelle, 
Iinois. JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES will consider for publication articles con- 
cerning creative activities for children. Correspondence regarding manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editor. 
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qwith NEEDLES ano YARN... 


A new approach has revived old-fashioned stitchery in elementary 


schools. Now it’s popular with children of all ages. 





By NORA LEE 


Supervisor of Art 
New York City Public Schools 


Back when grandma was a child, little girls learn- 
ed to stitch old-fashioned motto samplers, fancy 
doilies and printed tapestry designs. They were 
careful to make neat stitches and follow suggested 
color combinations and the patterns accurately. 
If they did neat work parents and teachers praised 
them and proudly displayed their needlework. 
This sort of craft work gave little satisfaction to 
most children. Today a new version of old-fash- 
ioned stitchery is rewarding to both boys and 
girls in the elementary grades. They work with 
large tapestry needles, multi-colored yarns and 
loosely woven materials such as Dixie mesh. The 
children select their own colors, design and sew 
what strikes their fancy. 

The approach to stitchery is exploratory. ‘The 
teacher provides materials best suited to the age 
level of her children. The young child, because 
of his limited motor coordination, works best 
with large materials such as blunt tapestry needles 
with large eyes, heavy yarns, cords or braids and 
loosely woven mesh such as rug backing. 

First the child handles the materials to sense 
qualities and possibilities. He chooses his colors, 
combining and arranging and experimenting with 
them. The teacher can stimulate the child’s 
imagination and thinking by asking some simple 
questions, “What can you discover that your 
needle and colored yarns can do?” or “What can 


Many simple materials can be 
adapted to needlework Child 
should be free to make choice. 
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Purse was created with 
green and red yarn and burlap. 






Fifth-graders have advanced to stitching 
definite designs with functional uses. 
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Hot-plate pads show imaginative color combinations. Left is abstract tree in 
yellow, green, purple and pink; right, design combines pink, brown, blue, red. 
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Burlap stitched with gaily colored yarn makes effective pouch bag and coin purse. Design 
on mitten was done by beginner. Most children want to make practical articles using yarn. 


you do with these gay materials that will make the 
design more beautiful?” 


Through experimentation the child discovers that he 

can make his needle go down and up, under and 

over, in and out, under one, over two, etc. With 

ingenuity and resourcefulness he will invent stitches 

and combine colors and textures that are as creative 

and personal as the beautiful lines and shapes that 

he made in his paintings. 

It's a good idea to have your group experiment with 

large bristle brushes and show card colors on news- 

print before attempting needlework. This gives the 

children an opportunity to experiment with shapes 

and shape relationships. 

The child follows a definite pattern in developing 

his ability to work with yarns and materials. ‘This Young children, because of limited motor control, 
pattern roughly parallels his painting experiences. At work best with large materials and heavy yarns. 
first the child usually works in lines, then intuitively 

creates shapes. Later he (Continued on page 45) 
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Mothers straighten wall hanging designed by their primary grade children. Designs were appliqued on material. 


children DESIGN — SEW 


Kansas City children and parents shared creative art experience. 


Here is a project you can adapt to your own classroom. 
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By ANITA BAIRD 


Principal, Henry C. Kumpf School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


At Kumpf Elementary School in Kansas City, Mo., everyone 
was excited. Today the children would see the circus figures 
they had designed and painted reproduced on a large muslin 
wall hanging. 

Mothers of the primary children had taken the designs painted 
on paper and reproduced the figures in cloth exactly as the 
children had drawn them. The finished drapery was to be 
hung in the school’s entrance. 

The children had had a wonderful time with wall paint and 
big brushes doing their impressions of circus animals and 
clowns. They had attended the circus, they had read about it, 
had lived it during the time they were creating the designs 
for the wall hanging. Lively, colorful clowns, elephants, 
zebras, giraffes and trained seals cavorted in every classroom. 

When the individual paintings were finished the paper figures 
were cut out so that they could be grouped in an interesting 
arrangement. A large piece of craft paper, the size planned 
for the hanging, was put up on the library wall. Then the 
experiment in grouping the figures began. Most of this work 
was done by the third-grade class. First one child then an- 
other selected his favorite figure and placed it here and there 
trying for an interesting effect. After many experiments, the 
final arrangement ‘as taped on the craft paper. The chil- 
dren’s work on the wall hanging was complete and now it was 
the mothers’ turn to take over the next step. 


The mothers took the designs as arranged on the paper and 
made an exact reproduction in cloth. The cloth figures, which 
repeated the original color schemes in detail, were appliqued 
to a cream-colored muslin background. Meticulous care was 
taken to match every stripe and spot that the children had 
painted. The mothers had caught the spirit of the children’s 
work, 


The mothers learned that young children do not copy nature 
but capture its essentials in their drawing and painting. They 
exaggerate what seems most important to them. That was 
why the giraffe had at least 10 times as many spots as any real 
giraffe was ever known to wear. The mothers enjoyed the 
novel experience of sharing their children’s art project and 
their enthusiasm for the job carried them through many hours 
of hard work. 


When the day arrived that the children and their mothers 
presented their lovely hanging to the school all were proud 
of their work. Great satisfaction was expressed by the children 
whose figures were used for the hanging. “I made this clown”; 
“Jane painted that elephant”; “My mother sewed this giraffe 
on the hanging”; “We all helped in arranging the figures”. 
These and other expressions came spontaneously as the chil- 
dren studied the colorful hanging. (Continued on page 45) 
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well-designed and comfortable. 
room make a nearly ideal set-up for art work. 
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THLF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


PHYLLIS LOGAN 


isor of Art 
pn, Ariz., Public Schools 


‘ > IWVING WITH ART BUILDS “SEEING” CITI- 


ENS ...Tucson, Ariz.’s solution to providing the best 
“Eportunities for creative art is in their 400 self-contained 
bssrooms. Here the children live in attractive, well-arranged, 


ll-lighted rooms. Classroom teachers believe that the 


iidren are more aware of beauty in the commonplace. 


l-framed reproductions of fine paintings add to the beauty of 
classroom. A Junior League member discusses the paintings. 


Teachers feel looking attrac- 
tive in classroom is import- 
ant. Here they attend style 
show at a department store. 








Pioneer log cabin, built of newspaper Vaz 
tubes, strengthens study otf history. : 















—_ /' ART IS INTEGRATED WITH OTHER 
olla ACTIVITIES ... In addition to a specific 


period, art is at work every hour of the day and 





We 


One doy we went 
for a ride on the bu 





enlivens each unit of study in the self-contained F 


i The bus driver toh ug @ ‘ se ‘ 
classroom. The facilities, materials and space are 
‘ readily accessible—available whenever they are 


needed. 














grade children re-live trip to the 
farm with stories and drawings about it. 







Feudal times spring to life in sixth-grade 
classroom with the construction of castle. 






Sixth-graders work on colorful mural which will add to the 
study of “How do marine animals differ from land animals?” 
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Teacher guides children but 
doesn’t impose her own ideas. 


“ / 
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classroom has an easel where the child may devel- 
and experiment with his ideas with complete freedom. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER KNOWS 
THE CHILDREN BETTER . . . Because she 
lives with the child all day, the classroom teacher 
is more aware of the personality and interests of 
each child. She is a good guide for their creative 
work. She gets better results than a “strange” art 
teacher that the child only sees a few minutes a 
day .“My teacher understands me,” is the way a 


child expressed it. 


Teacher helps plan Hallowe’en party where 
children will wear their bright masks. 





THERE IS GREATER OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR EXCHANGE OF 
IDEAS ... The atmosphere of the self- 


contained room encourages children to un- 





derstand the ideas, actions and interests of 
others. The children work cooperatively 
on projects, plan parties for hospitalized 
students and for children of other grades. 
Through art they express their feelings 
and attitudes toward other people and 
nations. 


Fifth and sixth graders finish exhibit in- 
tended for Japanese and Okinawan children. 


NGTHENING DEMOCRAGY THROUGH LA 











Clay figures and tempera background illustrate theme “Strengthening Democracy Through 
Language”. Projects like these help to give public idea of schools and their art work. 
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Children’s Gallery Show was the biggest show of the year—attracting over 
7,000 interested visitors. Students at all age levels exhibited their work. 


EVERYONE PARTICIPATES... Art is 
fun for everyone in the self-contained classroom. 
Each child works as he pleases—each gets a chance 
to display his work. The community is invited to 


attend special exhibits held during the year. The 





children’s work showed that creative energies were 
released, initiative developed and all of the orig- 


inal quality of the creator was preserved. 


Educator, critic and community leader were 
enthusiastic about children’s _ paintings. 
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PLAY is part of growing up 


“What is there to do now, Mother?” During the summer mothers hear 
this question almost daily. Children never seem to have enough to do. 
When vacation time comes they're overjoyed but in a few days they’re 


pestering their parents to suggest games and new ideas for play. 


In large cities and often in suburban areas and small towns, play space is 
limited. Empty lots and sate streets are rare. Few neighbors are inter- 
ested in playing with the community's children. Often mothers are not 
free to be with their children or supervise their games. That's why camps, 
playgrounds, and play groups were born and developed as part of com- 
munity planned programs. (Continued on page 20) 
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Trip to George Washington bridge stimulated bridge building project. First the children were “drafts- 
men”, then as “engineers” they constructed bridge using orange crates, rope and scrap blocks of wood. 
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Children need “something to do.’ New York Association offers 
one solution — give them supervised play activities! 


By ADELE S. MOSSLER 


Director, Play Schools Association 


New York, N. Y. 





a of wate 


Construction with interesting and oddly shaped 
blocks of wood is valuable fun for all children. 
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Children work together and share their ideas. Through 
working together they learn to get along with each other. 























































































“Know-Your-City” trips are important part of play schools’ 
program. Climbing games (below) help develop coordination. 
























































What can such movements accomplish? 
The play of children is not only what 
goes on in the out-of-school hours. Its 
value lingers on. This is one of the 
most important discoveries the Play 
Schools Association has made about play. 
For a child it is not only his way of 
having fun but of finding out the how 
and why of the world he lives in, and of 
finding out about grownups and his 
contemporaries. Play is his way of 
imagining, of acting out his feelings and 
thereby draining off his tensions. It’s 
his way of learning to do new things. 
The Play Schools Association is a vol- 
untary agency which operates supervised 
play programs in New York City and 
on a national level issues and distributes 
pamphlets, a sound film, and makes 
available the services of a national field 
worker. -Through these means it has 
brought constructive play into the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of children 
and shown parents, teachers and com- 
munities what they can do about it. 

In New York City the association 
works to provide play schools in partner- 
ship with the Board of Education and 
a host of public and private groups. 
Some of the centers are in public schools, 
some in settlements or other neighbor- 
hood houses. Parents apply for enroll- 
ment of their children after school and 
all day in summer. Children are ac- 
cepted if they can benefit from the daily 
playground. 

Each group of 20 children is in charge 
of a qualified teacher (with an assistant 
for the all-day summer), has its own 
home room so arranged with selected 
play equipment and materials as to lead 
children quickly into playing with 
others. Blocks, house play, puppets, 
music, painting, clay, sand and water 
play games, woodworking, science ma- 
terials, cooking, sewing, books and pets 
are all available. 


If space allows, such outdoor equipment 
as swings, slides, barrels, planks, climb- 
ing apparatus, sand, water, a hut or out- 
door house and garden space are pro- 
vided. These activities and interests 
make for physical, social and mental 
growth. Interests are extended, adven- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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What can you make with bright 
paper, scissors and rubber cement? Children 


respond with fanciful creations. 


Choosing the materials. 


Designing with Paper 





Children experiment with different papers 
discover what they can do with scissors 


By MARIAN V. DOCK 


Art Department 
New York City Public Schools 


Colored paper, like bright showcard paint, .; 
makes a direct appeal to the child’s love of | 
color. It invites him to create. 

Selecting a few gay pieces of varying sizes, 
shapes, colors and textures from a “treasure 
box”’ of attractive papers and related ma- 
terials stimulates experimentation and 
creative designing. A child, equipped with 
Scissors, tapestry needle, rubber cement (or 


and related materials first. They 


and practice manipulating paper. 


another adhesive) needs little more direc- 
tion than, “See what you can do with these 
pieces of paper to change the form or 
shape,” or “What interesting arrangements 
can you make by combining them with 
other materials you have selected?” 

The child explores, experiments and dis- 
covers with his materials. The results are 
more exciting than those which come in 











response to “how-to-do-it’” methods. The craft product 
is varied, original and a truly personal expression — an 
outgrowth of the experimental approach. The child shows 
growth in self-reliance, initiative and greater competence 
in problem-solving. 

Some children are inclined to manipulate and combine 
paper shapes and materials in two- rather than three-dimen- 
sional arrangements. They can be encouraged toward 
achieving a feeling of depth and form by guiding remarks 
such as, “Would you like to make some of your pieces (or 
shapes) stand?” or “Maybe you would like to make one 
piece hold up another one.” 


Experimentation with paper, guided in this way, usually 
results in design arrangements that are non-realistic and, 
until the child is experienced in designing in this medium, 
it is a desirable feature. Initial attempts at realism impose 
restrictions of subject matter and limit discovery of the 
many possibilities for design and construction which are 
gained through varied, free manipulations of the materials. 


While the first fanciful paper creations he makes may have 
no other function than to stand or hang, the child gradually 
gains a sense of functionalism and its relation to design 
and construction as he works with the materials. This 
can be observed in his spontaneous remarks like, “If this 


Designs gradually tend to be- 
come more functional. 


Fifth-graders solve construction problems in making gift boxes. 


Trip to art museum motivated 
many mobile designs. 
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Second grade children explore possibilities of paper with the same happy absorption as older pupils. 


Children express their person- 
alities through design. 


were larger it would make a good party hat,” or “This 
gives me an idea for making a folding pop-up valentine.” 
As the child becomes more experienced in designing and 
constructing with paper he develops a readiness to plan 
useful and attractive articles to suit an occasion or a need 
such as a mask to be worn in a class play or a folder to 
hold clippings for a unit project. 

While experimenting at this stage, it is usually advisable 
for the child to make trial constructions out of newspaper 
or inexpensive newsprint. This avoids waste of materials. 
Adjustments in size and modifications in design or con- 
struction can then be made before cutting into or shaping 
the colored paper. The child is also better prepared to 
select the appropriate weight, size, color, and texture of 
paper for the article he plans. 

Through experiences in papercraft, the child grows from 
his first timid manipulations and limited ideas toward more 
skillful craftsmanship and toward more aesthetic and func- 
tional designing. And for the teacher who guides his 
growth it is a rewarding experience to see the child’s joy and 
sense his increasing security as he looks proudly upon his 
own accomplishments — a security shared by all who have 
experienced the power of real creative expression. ¢ 
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Biggest interest for weeks was boats. Children talked about them and painted them. 


ECOND-GRADERS PAINT THE NEWS 


Interest in current events gave this class 


common goals—and a fine opportunity for art projects. 


Captain Kurt Carlsen and his ship “The Fly- 
ing Enterprise’’ were front-page news all ovei 
the country. My second-graders were fasci- 
nated by the stories of attempts to save the 
ship. This seemed the perfect time to intro- 
duce a unfying influence in a classroom where 
the youngsters were so individualistic that 
their social development suffered. 

The common anxiety about the captain pro- 
vided excellent stimulation for creative activi- 


By Dr. RUTH M. FREYBERGER 


Associate Professor of Art 


Ilinois State Normal University 


ty. The children had listened eagerly to news 
reports about the captain. Many even coaxed 
their parents to be allowed to “‘sit up” for the 
eight o’clock news commentaries. Associated 
Press wirephotos of the captain and the ship 
were arranged on bulletin boards. The chil- 
dren wanted to sing about boats — and they 
wanted to paint them. 


One day when I came in the room, several 
voices cried, “It sunk!” The class was united 
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After each child had paint- 
ed his version of “The Fly- 
ing Enterprise’ he wanted 
to express his idea further 
by carving a wooden model. 








Eight-year-old David Barnes interpreted the Enterprise fighting huge 
waves. Dark storm atmosphere is vividly presented in his painting. 
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Most of the children 
wanted to picture the 
Captain and his ship 
as having weathered 
all the storms safely. 
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in its disappointment and grief over the sinking 
of the Enterprise. When paper had been passed 
around and brushes were in their hands, they asked, 
“Do we have to make the boat sink?” To the 
answer, “Indeed not! You may paint it any way 
you feel about it,” the children responded happily 
by all painting the “Flying Enterprise” above the 
water. 

Many of the paintings showed that the child had 
identified himself with the captain. Some showed 
the tugs towing the ship. But all their fears and 
disappointment were forgotten in the common ex- 
perience of creative interpretation of the event. 
The children were sharing interests and goals and 
it resulted in closer harmony of the group. 


nen 
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The day after the paintings were completed some- 
one said, “‘Let’s make boats!’”” The class and I dis- 
cussed materials and tools. We raided the indus- 
trial arts scrap wood box. Then we were ready to 
“go ahead” with the project. 

Odd-shaped blocks of wood were easily adapted by 
the children to make the different decks of the 
boats. Spools formed the smoke stacks, dowel rods 
were flag poles and nails added final decoration. 
Several weeks later one of the second-graders saw 
me in the hall and confided, “A train got lost! The 
people on it are cold and hungry!” I knew she re- 
ferred to the “City of San Francisco” stranded in 
the mountains so I was prepared for the unanimous 
interest of the class. 


Everyone wanted to paint the lost train, the snow 
and the mountains. Freely representing the event 
on paper provided an outlet for the children’s de- 
sire to help the marooned streamliner and release 
for their emotions about it. All the paintings — 
with one exception — showed the mountains cov- 
ered with snow. Many showed an actual snow- 
storm. But one child painted the mountains with- 
out snow. Beautiful colors were carefully placed 
on the peaks of the Sierra Nevadas represented be- 
hind the train. This little girl had visited the 
western mountains in the summer and could not 
imagine the vivid colors buried under snow. 

The integrative possibilities of art are unlimited. 
The use of current events as stimulation for creative 
activities is one means of increasing the child's 
social growth and his awareness of the world. Art 
activities can be a much needed unifying element. 
Mildred Landis writes in “Meaningful Art Educa- 
tion”, — “trained to express in art materials their 
unified and meaningful reactions to the world 
about them, young children are given a common 
core of understanding with a means of communi- 
cation and appreciation.” e 


Snowbound train “City of San Fran- 
cisco’ aroused class’ __ interest. 
Each child pictured the event dif- 
ferently. One girl painted moun- 
tains in bright summery colors. 
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DOLLS 


FROM CREPE PAPER 
AND COAT-HANGERS 


The coat-hanger doll is the answer for teachers look- 
ing for something which has appeal, develops initia- 
tive, spurs imagination and gives the child a feeling 
of satisfaction in having created something of his own. 
The dolls fit perfectly in the art program with the 
limited budget. They're something made from noth- 
ing. Yet each child exhibited his finished doll with 
pride and said, “This is mine!” Most of the children 
kept theirs for several years tucked away with their 
prized possessions. 

The materials necessary are coat hangers — brought 
from home by the children — newspapers to wad into 
a shape for the head and body, flesh-colored crepe 
paper for “skin” and colored crepe paper or scraps 
of cloth to clothe the doll. 


Here’s the perfect project for 
a limited budget. It’s easy to do and 


offers opportunity for variety. 


By ALICE P. JARRELL 


Teacher, Horace Mann Schocl 


Harrisburg, III. 


The teacher should have available good pliers or wire 
nippers for cutting the coat hanger. Extra wire will 
be needed to wind around the neck of the coat hanger 
to form arms. 


The hook on the coat hanger makes a solid form for 
two hamburger bun rolls of newspaper used to form 
the head. Place one on each side of the hook and 
secure it with a strip of paper. 

Fasten the body in the same way. Then, using strips 
of flesh-colored crepe paper, wrap the body, arms and 
legs mummy fashion. 

When each child has applied the “mummy cloth”, an 
oblong or square of paper slightly longer than the 
length of the head may be wrapped about the head. 
Pencil or crayons may be used to mark the features 
of the face. Remember that the eyes are about half- 
way between the top and bottom end of the head. 
Sheets of tablet paper, colored on both sides, may be 
used for hair. Many children will want to curl the 
strips of paper with scissors. Each will arrange the 
hair differently. 


Last, each child selects the colors he likes and makes 
the doll’s clothing. There will be much variation in 
individual preferences as to color and style of cloth- 
ing. Asa rule the boys make boy dolls and the girls 
like to dress theirs as young ladies. None wants his 
doll to be like his neighbor’s. 


Although the manner of manipulation and construc- 
tion is the same, no two dolls should be alike. Each 
will take on the personality of its creator. ¢ 
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Primary children loved making dolls from simple materials such as crepe paper, coat hang- 
ers and newspapers. The hair was made from ordinary tablet paper curled with scissors. 
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TWO LITTLE CIRCUS GIRLS—RENOIR 








ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


The charming painting of two little circus girls was painted by 
a French artist who lived and painted in France during the 
latter half of the 19th and early part of the 20th centuries 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 





Renoir was born in 184], the son of working-class parents. 
When he was thirteen years old, he began to learn the art of 
decorating china in a Parisian factory. Within a few years he 
developed an extraordinary skill and was one of the firm’s most 
valued decorators. 


Soon, however, he decided that painting would be his life’s 
work. With money he saved from working at the china factory 
he began to study at an art school. For many years it was a 
difficult struggle to earn enough money to buy food and paint 
but he was determined to be an artist — and a good one. 





It was not until Renoir was about 40 years old that his paint- 
ings began to receive recognition and to sell. For the first time 
in his life he could eat well and satisfy his desire to travel. 


Meanwhile he continued to turn out the hundreds of drawings 
and paintings which hang today in important museums and 
galleries all over the world. 


Renoir lived to be 78 years old. During the last years of his 
life he suffered greatly with rheumatism but continued to paint 
even when brushes had to be tied to his twisted and aching 
hands. In spite of this physical pain, Renoir had a happy 
spirit. He enjoyed life and loved to paint it. 


TWO LITTLE CIRCUS GIRLS 
is reproduced through 

the courtesy of 

The Art Institute of Chicago 
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PAINTING 


BEGINS 


IN 
KINDERGARTEN 


By ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 


Stories read or told to the children are 
often the direct stimulus for paintings. 


Easel is available to any 
child who enjoys using it. 


’ 


“What are you painting?” asked the teacher. 

“Red,” said four-year-old Jimmy. 

“Red what?” 

“Red paper.” 

Jimmy was painting for the fun of seeing the paper 
turn red under his brush strokes, and he was enjoy- 
ing his control of the medium. Probably all children 
start with this stage of painting, but soon see some 
resemblance to familiar objects. From then on they 
are painting pictures on the paper. Not all children 
reach this stage of development at the same age and 


Many young children like to paint on the floor 
where they have plenty of room to move about. 


they do not reach it after a prescribed number of 
months in school. 
Kindergarten children should not be held to any cer- 
tain amount of progress. The teaching should be 
entirely individual and there should be no frustration 
because the child is not making a certain degree of 
progress. 
The young child soon begins to paint shapes and 
lines that have a meaning to him and finally he 
paints objects that even adults can recognize. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Unrelated splotches and dashes of color usually charac- 
terize beginning paintings done by kindergarten pupils. 
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Later paintings begin to show elements of design and more imaginative, freer use of color. 
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When Bill started to school he was able to express 
himself in paint and in words quite well but he cov- 
ered his paper with orange paint again and again. 
The teacher asked him if he could make a picture of 
a house. He said he could, and on a new sheet of 
paper he painted a very convincing house. He asked 
the teacher to come and see it. She did and praised 
his work. Within a few minutes he was back saying, 
“Come and see my house now.” It was a sheet of 
orange paint and he explained, “The house caught 
on fire.” Bill knew what he wanted. 

The wise kindergarten teacher accepts what she gets. 
Hughes Mearns in his book, “Creative Adult” tells of 
the kindergarten teacher who put all the children’s 
work on the display board. After school a friend 
looked in and said, “When are you going to tell them 
what is wrong with their pictures?” 

“Wrong?” exclaimed the teacher, “There is nothing 
wrong with any of them. They are just as they should 
be.” 

There is little actual teaching the adult can do in 
providing art experiences at the kindergarten level. 
She can provide the material and occasionally the in- 


spiration, and she can be an appreciative audience. 


When children enter school for the first time — kind- 
ergarten, first grade, or an ungraded school — they 
are potential material of much power, but they have 
not yet learned to organize their expressions. They 
must learn to do this at their own rate and by actual 
attempts. Many children will draw lines at random 
or smear daubs of paint. This marking and smearing 
is the natural way to begin. The teacher does not try 
to force the child to do something beyond his com- 
prehension. Any lines that the teacher directs will 
be from the outside and will not represent the inner 
child. 


Miss Brown took charge of a group of kindergarten 
children. After she had gained their confidence by 
looking, listening, singing, and playing with them, 
she came to school early one morning and set out 25 
jars of tempera paint. There was only a small amount 
of paint in each jar, and each had its own brush. She 
had mixed the standard colors for variety. She had 
diluted the paint (with water) until it would flow 
freely but still cover the white paper. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Individuals progress at various rates — some early begin to depict objects and people 


realistically. 


Five-year-old captured feeling of movement in his horse drawing. 
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Teachers find satisfaction in working 





















creatively with clay. 





By CAROLYN S. HOWLETT 


Head, Art Education Department 
Sct of the Art institute, Chicago 


This summer classroom teachers will find many oppor- 
tunities to take part in art workshops planned especially 
to meet their needs. Workshops have been scheduled in 
such a wide variety of interesting settings that they vie 
with the most colorful vacation literature in tempting 
teachers to a summer of learning with pleasure. 


Some workshops are part of art colonies at the seashore, on 
a lake, or a mountain top; others in the heart of a big-city 
metropolis or university campus, or a part of the summer ' 
programs of art schools and colleges. While most of them 
offer promotional credit toward advanced degrees, the more 





important advantages to teachers are the opportunities to 
Workshops offer opportunity to ob- participate in creative art experiences. 

serve new teaching trends in action. os 
General educators are recognizing that such art experiences 
are essential to the fullest development of all people be- 
cause they provide a unique opportunity to coordinate 
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Weaving classes include experimen- 


tation with textures as well 
warp-making and loom 


as 


threading. 








THE ART INSTITUTE WORKSHOPS 
Each summer the School of The Art Institute of 
Chicago sponsors art classes and workshops de- 
signed to be of special interest to classroom 
teachers. From June 30 to August 8 a six-week 
Art Education Workshop will meet daily from 9 to 
12 a.m. under the guidance of William Bealmer, 
Director of Art, River Forest, Ill., Public Schools. 
Each afternoon, from 1 to 4, teachers may attend 
the Crafts Materials Workshop directed by Car- 
olyn Howlett, Head of the Institute’s Art Education 
Department. For further information write to the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 








Crafts Workshop features design 
and construction through  explor- 
ation of variety of materials. 


physical, emotional and intellectual capacities. With 
this recognition comes the realization that all teachers 
should have basic training in art. Only if the teach- 
ers themselves have shared the satisfaction and ful- 
fillment that comes from producing creatively, will 
they be able to do an effective job in developing the 
creative capacities of their students. Too many teach- 
ers have by-passed this responsibility because of the 
mistaken notion that art was a body of subject-matter 
requiring highly specialized skills and abilities. Class- 
room teachers whose teacher training included merely 
an “exposure” to art via art appreciation lectures and 
a notebook digest of art education methods are find- 


Chicago Art Institute students enjoy sketching skyline and lake front scenes. 
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High school students sketch in Art Institute court. 


ind their training inadequate to meet the more vital 
needs for art in the lives of growing girls and boys. 
The art workshops have been planned especially to 
help classroom teachers recognize and meet these 
needs. The guidance and instruction is generally by 
a staff of teachers who criss-cross from positions as art 
consultants or supervisors in the public schools to 
the workshop, and consequently the classroom teacher 
is assured that his particular needs and problems are 
understood and considered. 


ENCOURAGES EXPERIMENTATION 


As a means to the development of ideas that are in- 
ventive and original, the workshop stresses the utili- 
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Workshops offer opportunity to observe students at all levels. 


zation of all kinds of experiences . . . perceptive, exer- 
tive, emotional and imaginative. As a means to the 
freer expression of these ideas, the workshop encour- 
ages exploration and experimentation with all kinds 
of materials, mediums, and processes. 

Informality is the keynote as it is conducive to an 
atmosphere of freedom . a place where teachers 
meet with other teachers, artists and educators from 
all parts of the country and all types of schools. . 
a place to exchange experiences and make new 
friends a place to discover workable, practical 
solutions to common problems. . . a place where all 
teachers gain in confidence as they share the thrill 
of creative activity through doing and realize that 
all individuals are capable of expression in art. © 





Painting Begins 
(Continued from page 36) 


To avoid a stampede, or on the 
other hand, a stalemate, she didn’t 
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Names in bold face are recent JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES advertisers. 


This month, in place of our regular feature, One-Stop Shopping, JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES presents a comprehensive directory of art and craft suppliers serving 
schools throughout the country. On the following pages, you will find our First 
Annual Classified Buyers’ Guide, including a recapitulation of free materials 





Alabastine Paint Products 2675 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
American Art Clay Co. 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
The American Crayon Co.__....- 1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc.._....45 $. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. _._-..110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Co....1439 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Art Craft Supply Co. 1214 Houston St., Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Art in Leather_ : 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Art & Sign Brush ~~ ite 36-32 34th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Artext Prints, Inc... Box 70-A, Westport, Conn. 
Artone Color Corp. 17 W. 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
B & | Mfg. Co. Some ae Burlington, Wis. 
Barry Products Co. __....801 W. Aldine St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
The Bartlett Yarn Mills...-_____ Harmony, Maine 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 108 Anderson St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Bergen Brush Supplies 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. Monmouth, Ill. 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc. - Metuchen, N.J. 
Binney & Smith Co. 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. 72 Weybosset St., Providence 3, R.I. 
Blue Rapids Supply Co... Blue Rapids, Kansas 
Boin Arts & Crafts Co. 10 De Hart St., Morristown, N. J. 
The Borden Co., Chemical Div.....350 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co. 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. 2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 182 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Cadillac Plastic Co. 15115 Second Blvd., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Chicago Craft Service... 509 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Wl. 
Cleveland Crafts Co. ..... 737 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Connecticut Craft Centre... .75 Windsor St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
J. J. Connolly 181 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Contessa Yarns ..... Ridgefield, Conn. 
D. W. Cope Plastics 9833 Highway 99, St. Lovis 21, Mo. 
Craft Service 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co.........-..1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
The Craftshop P.O. Box 3069, St. Louis, Mo. 
Craftsman Supply House.. 135 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N.Y. 
Crown Leather Co... 22 Spruce St., New York 38, N.Y. 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co._.. 153 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 
CVH Laboratories Co. 320 E. Passiac Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 
Dearborn Leather Co. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp... ...119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N.Y. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co... 2301 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. - 233 N. 15th St., Louisville, Ky. 
William Dixon, Inc. 32-42 E. Kinney St., Newark 1, N. J. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 45 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dwinnell Craft Supply Co. ...2312 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Eagle Pencil Co... _.....-...--703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.. 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc... 153 W. 27th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
The Esterbrook Pen Co._. ere : Camden, N.J. 
Etchall, Ine... eae ....704 Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc... 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 140 Sullivan St., New York 12, N.Y. 
Fry Plastics Co. 7826 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Gagers Handicraft 1024 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gemexco, Inc. ; _.2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 
General Pencil Co... 67 Fleet St., Jersey City 6. N.J. 
Robert J. Golka Co. 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 


ion Gah Fatey Mee! Oreland, Pa. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc... ; 460 Ww. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
T. B. Hagstoz & “Sane ....709 Sansom St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


i. t te Co... Kendall Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
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offered by advertisers during the past school term. 


The Handcrafters 

Handy & Harman 

Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Robert F. Heartz 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

House of Gifts 

Hubbell Metals, Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 


423 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 

82 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 
3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 
Epping, N.H. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 

Box 4550, Coral Gables, Fla. 

2817 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
7th and State Sts., Camden, N.J. 


The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co... 4516-18 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ideal School Supply Co. 8320 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Illini Ceramic Service 163 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
ER: INN ico ete eee Meadville, Pa. 
Kiln-Gard 38 Normandy Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
Kit Kraft 7377 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Koh-l-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 
La Clair Craft Supplies 

J. C. Larson Co. 

J. S. Latta & Son 
Leisurecrafts 

Lily Mills Co. 

Lion Brand Yarn Co. 

Luster Art Co. 

Mallory Leather Co. 
Masterpiece Reproductions Co. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Metal Goods Corp. 

The Morilla Co., Inc. 

Mystik Adhesive Products 
The Nautilus 

The O-P Craft Co., Inc. 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 

Paisley Products, Inc. 

Palmer Show Card Paint Co. 


Bloomsbury, N.J. 

2427 33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
...820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
2218 Main St., Cedar Falls, lowa 

907 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Shelby, N.C. 

1270 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

2768 S. 27th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 
185 E. Camino Real, San Bruno, Calif. 
123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, N.Y. 

10 Thomas St., Providence, R.I. 

640 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 

Sandusky, Ohio 

223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
1909 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 
1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
21600 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 20, Mich. 


The Perry Pictures Co. Malden, Mass. 
Plastic Products Co.....371 S. Main, P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Plastic Supply Co. 2901 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


The Potters Wheel, Inc. 
Pottery Arts Supply. 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 


11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 

2554 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. 

i 706 S. 5th St., Champaign, IIl. 

Russo Handicraft Supplies 245 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Sanford Ink Co. 2740 Washington Blvd., Bellwood, Ill. 
Sax Bros. 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shelart Studios 3202 Sixth St. S., St. Petersburg 5, Fla. 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. Muskegon, Mich. 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. Sth & Moore Sts., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc.._..6 Burroughs St., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
The Spool Cotton Co. 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Stewart Clay Co. 133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Sto-Rex Crafts 149 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Strathmore Paper Co. West Springfield, Mass. 
Swan Pencil Co. 221-5 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 360 Thomas St., Newark 5, N.J. 
Tanart Leathercraft Co. 149 N. Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Tandy Leather Co. P.O. Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas 
Thayer & Chandler 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 1205 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 232 Allen St., Trenton 6, N.J. 
United Clay Mines Corp. 113 Oakland St., Trenton 6, N.J. 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 1014 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y 
F. Weber Co. 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co., 307 Harrison St., Davenport, lowa 
Wilder & Co. 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wilson Arts & Crafts 323 S. W. 4th Ave., Faribault, Minn. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 902 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
Wold Air Brush Co. 2173 N. California Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 62 Horatio St., New York 14, N.Y. 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Thomas Randolph Co. 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 





Classified below are the nation’s major s:hool suppliers of art and craft 


materials. 


Refer to the alphabetical listing on page 41 for the addresses of these 
firms. Free and inexpensive catalogs, booklets, and samples are available 
upon request. Please use your school letterhead. Mention of JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES will be appreciated. 

Numbered items may be obtained by filling in the coupons on page 43, 
one coupon for each item you desire. Facsimile coupons will be accepted. 


Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


AIRBRUSHES 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 
Thayer & Chandler 
Wold Air Brush Co. 
ART MATERIAL DEALERS 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. 
Arthur Brown and Bro., Inc. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
Gemexco, Inc. 
Thomas Randolph Co. 
Catalog. No. 107 
BRUSHES 
Art and Sign Brush Mfg. Co. 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Bergen Brush Supplies 
Catalog. No. 127 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 
Catalog. No. 156 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 
Montrose Products 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
American Art Clay Co. 
B and | Mfg. Co. 
Bergen Arts 
The Denver Fire Clay Co. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
Seramoglaze Folder. No. 104 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Harrop Ceramic Serv. Co. 
Illini Ceramic Service 
Catalog. No. 103 
Kiln Gard 
Automatic Kiln Cut-off Details. No. 151 
The Potter’s Wheel, Inc. 
Pottery Arts Supply 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 
Stewart Clay Co. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
United Clay Mines Corp. 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 
CHALK 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
“How To Use Alphacolor Chalk Pastels and 
Char-Kole’” manual. No. 123 
CHARCOAL 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
CLOTH TAPE 
Mystik Adhesive Products 
Project Suggestions Folder. No. 148 
COLORED PAPER, GUMMED 
Ideal School Supply Co. 
Sample Booklet. No. 134 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
The American Crayon Co. 
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Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Sample Book. No. 152 
CRAFT SUPPLY DEALERS 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
Art Craft Supply Co. 

Blue Rapids Supply Co. 
Boin Arts & Crafts, Co. 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 
Chicago Craft Service 
Cleveland Crafts 

Catalog. 10c 
Connecticut Craft Centre 
Craft Service 

Catalog. No. 141 
The Craftshop 
Craftsman Supply House 

Catalog. No. 128 
Dearborn Leather Co. 

List of Supplies. No. 126 

Catalog. 25c 
Dwinnell Craft Supply Co. 
Arthvr Edwards Co., Inc. 
Gagers Handicraft 
Griffin Craft Supplies 

Junior Craft Supplies catalog. 
J. L. Hammett Co. 

Catalog. No. 119 
La Clair Craft Supplies 
J. S. Latta & Son 

Catalog. No. 159 
Leisurecrafts 

Handbook of Handicrafts. 25c 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc. 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 

Catalog. 25c 
Thayer & Chandler 

Book on Art Craft. 
Universal Handicrafts Service 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 
CRAYONS 
American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Binney & Smith 

Milton Bradley Co. 


“Getting the Most out of Crayons” folder. 


No. 114 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 


“Handcraft with Dennison Crepe Paper”. 


256; 
DRY COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Co. 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Fresco] Folder. No. 161 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Palmer Showcard Paint Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 


F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

ENAMELING EQUIPMENT 

American Art Clay Cc 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

William Dixon, Inc. 

Illini Ceramic Service, Inc. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Pottery Arts Supply 

Stewart Clay Co. 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
‘Enameling on Copper and Other Metals’ 
booklet, No. 153 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 

ETCHING MATERIALS 

William Dixon, Inc. 

Etchall, Inc. 

FINGER PAINTS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Palmer Show Card Paint Co., Inc. 

Weber Costello Co. 

“Finger Painting With Alphacolor” folder 
No. 163 

Wilson Arts & Crafts 

FURNITURE, ART AND CRAFT 

E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 

GLUES AND PASTES 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

The Borden Co., Chemical Div. 
Elmer’s Glue-All Folder. No. 142 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 

Paisley Products. Inc. 

Sanford Ink Co. 

Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 

HAND MADE SLIDES 

Keystone View Co. 

“How Teachers Are Using Handmade Lan 
tern Slides” booklet. No. 118 

INKS 

The American Crayon Co. 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Artone Color Corp. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co, 

Sanford Ink Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 

B & | Mfg. Co. 

William Dixon, Inc. 

The Gem Exchange 

T. B. Hagstoz & Son 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 

LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 

Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Co. 
Catalog. No. 108 

Art in Leather 

J. J. Connolly 

Crown Leather Co. 

Robert J. Golka Co. 

Kit Kraft 

J. C. Larson Co. 

Catalog. No. 109 

Mallory Leather Co. 

Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 
Supply Folder. No. 135 
Catalog. 25¢ 

Sax Bros. 

Sto-Rex Crafts 

Tanart Leathercraft Co. 
Catalog. No. 110 

Tandy Leather Co. 

Wilder & Co. 
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JNOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
the American Crayon Company 
Mevoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Nilliam Dixon, Inc. 

v4, Grumbacher, Inc. 

¢, Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

+, Weber Co. 

tActo Crescent Products Co. 
> METALCRAFT 

EWilliam Dixon, Inc. 

1. B. Hagstoz & Son 

Catalog. No. 143 

dondy & Harman 

Hubbell Metals, Inc. 

Price List. No. 136 

Wetal Crafts Supply Co. 
Metal Goods Corp. 






MODELING CLAY 
BAmerican Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 
The Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Martone Color Corp. 

finney & Smith Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc 

luster Art Co. 

Pottery Arts Supply 

m Stewart Clay Co. 

United Clay Mines Corp. 
f, Weber Co. 


Oil COLORS 

Art Crayon Company 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Talens & Sons, Inc. 

F, Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PAPERS, ART 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
tienfang Paper Co. 

Sample of Canvasette. No. 146 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

m The Morilla Co. 

= Sample Book. No. 147 
@ Strathmore Paper Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PENCILS, ART 

American Lead Pencil Company 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 

@ tberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
General Pencil Co. 

Koh-l-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 
Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

SENS, LETTERING AND DRAWING 
m@ Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 

Flo-Master Bulletin. No. 106 
Devoe & Raynolds, Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
mC. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

S Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PIPE CLEANERS, COLORED 
Barry Products 

PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Cadillac Plastic Co. 

D. W. Cope Plastics 

Fry Plastics Co. 

Plastic Supply Co. 

Plastic Products Co. 
PLASTIC WOOD 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 
POSTER COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co. 
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¥Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 


The American Crayon Company 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Poster Color Sugjestions. No. 150 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Palmer Showcard Paint Co., Inc 
Sanford Ink Co. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


REPRODUCTIONS 
Artext Prints, Inc. 

List of Artext Prints and Juniors. No. 164 
Masterpiece Reproductions Co 
The Perry Pictures Co. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann 
SHELLCRAFT 

House of Gifts 

The Nautilus 

Catalog. No. 117 
Shelart Studios 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 

SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
The American Crayon Co. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Reynolds Co. 

La Clair Craft Supplies 
TEMPERA COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Co. 
Art Crayon Company, Inc. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Palmer Showcard Paint Co. 
Sanford Ink Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

“How To Use Alphacolor 

ment Tempera’ No. 140 
F. Weber Co 
TEXTILE PAINTS 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Co. 
Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith Co. 
CVH Laboratories Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 

Textile Painting Folder. No. 115 

F. Weber Co. 


WATER COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co 
The American Crayon Co. 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Binney & Smith 
Milton Bradley Co. 

“Magic With Water Color’ folder No. 160 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Talens and Son, Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 
Wilson Arts and Crafts 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
WEAVING SUPPLIES 
The Bartlett Yarn Mills 
B & | Mfg. Co. 
Contessa Yarns 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 
The Handcrafters 

Catalog. No. 158 
Robert F. Heartz 
Lilly Mills Co. 
Lion Brand Yarn Co. 
The Spool Cotton Co. 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 


All-Purpose Pig- 
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The demand for sample copies of JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES has been beyond our greatest ex- 
pectations. We regret that we have been unable 
to comply with your many requests. However, if 
you are connected with classes or workshops of 
classroom teachers this summer, our publishers will 
be glad to supply you with folders describing the 
new JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and contain- 
ing blanks for new subscribers. If you believe that 
our publication is meeting a need in education 
today, we will appreciate your passing out these 
folders and encouraging classroom teachers to sub- 
scribe for the coming year. Mail requests for fold- 
ers to JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. 
Dearborn Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
Plans are well underway for next year’s issues of 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES (September 
through June). They include: 

Articles describing how creative art programs 

are carried on in self-contained classrooms by 

classroom teachers. 


Articles discussing new creative experiences in 
paint, clay, plastics, wood, wire, and other easy- 
to-get materials. 

A feature each month describing and illustrating 
the art program of a large city system — giving 
you an opportunity to learn what is new in art 
education in various parts of the country. 


Articles which deal with the creative approach 
to teaching the related arts including music, 
dance, and poetry. 

Articles on the theory of teaching art and chil- 
dren by leading art educators over the nation. 
An ART APPRECIATION SERIES of full-page 
reproductions of art objects which are meaning- 
ful to children at the elementary and junior 
high school levels. 

And, of course, JUNIOR ART GALLERY will 


continue to feature the work of a child and his 
own comments. 


As you can see, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
is rapidly becoming the sounding board in art 
education for the elementary and junior high 
school levels. You won’t want to miss a single 
issue so be sure your subscription is kept up-to-date. 


NAEA BROCHURE 


The National Art Education Association believes 
that state departments of education should include 






on their staffs a state director of art and other well- 
qualified art personnel. If you have no state di- 
rector of art but agree that it is to your advantage 
to have one you will be interested in a free brochure 
recently published by the National Art Education 
Association called State Directorships In Art. Pro- 
duced under the chairmanship of Miss Sara Joyner, 
State Director of Art in Virginia, it is a strong 
statement pointing out the many advantages of 
state directorships. A limited supply is available 
through the national secretary, Dr. Itala de Fran- 
cesco, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


BLOCK PRINTING 

You have probably heard of PLASTIGRAPH, the 
new print-making medium. The general idea is 
to make block printing an easy and safe process 
for-°young children. Here are the steps: (1) Heat 
the PLASTIGRAPH compound until it reaches 
the thickness of heavy cream. (2) Pour the mixture 
on the “surface plate”, which can be any nonab- 
sorbent material such as masonite, metal or glass. 
(3) Dust the surface with talcum powder and trim 
the edges so they are square. (4) Cut your design 
in the congealed PLASTIGRAPH with almost any 
type of stick or knife. (5) Apply any type of color 
to the surface such as poster paint, block printing 
ink or oil paint. Now hold the plate face down- 
ward and press firmly to the paper you’ve chosen 
for prints. Peel the printed sheet from the plate 
carefully. You can make as many prints from the 
same plate as you desire. Send letters of inquiry to 
Argo Industries Corporation, 57 32nd Avenue, 
Woodside 77, N. Y. 


PLAY SCHOOLS 
Play Schools Association, which sent us this month 
the article, “Play is Part of Growing Up”, has a 
number of inexpensive booklets which will be of 
interest. Here are just a few: 
Summer Programs for Children Who Stay at 
Home (ages 3 to 8) _.... 20 cents 
How to Make a Play School Work __40 cents 
Report for the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth ___..35 cents 
List of Basic Equipment and Supplies Needed 
for Play Centers 15 cents 
Please add five cents for each pamphlet to cover 
postage and handling to Play School Association, 
119 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 

If you are working with camp 
groups this summer, you'll want 
the latest information on craft sup- 
plies from The Handicrafters, 
Waupun, Wis. They have a good 
stock of PEACOCK LUSTRO- 
LACE which Boy and Girl Scouts 
use by the ton. 

* _ ee 


PARDON, PLEASE 


Through the author's oversight, 
credit for portions of the article, 
“Role of the Art Helping Teach- 
er,” (April 1952, JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES) was not given 
Howard Conant and Clement Tet- 
kowski for quotations from “How 
Good Is Your Art Program” (April 
1951, The National Elementary 
Principal) nor to Viktor Lowen- 
feld’s “Creative and Mental 
Growth.” 


Needles and Yarn 


(Continued from page 9) 





consciously makes definite shapes, 
sometimes discovering in them sim- 
ilarities to familiar forms. The 
child may introduce subject matter 
in his work at this time but it will 


show a designed interpretation. He 
also discovers during this phase 
that his stitchery may have a use- 


ful purpose. Some of his work 
may be used as a table mat or fold- 
ed in half for a needle case or a 
draw-string bag or folded into 
thirds for a purse with a flap or 
zipper. There are many materials 
suitable for experimentation — bur- 
lap, monk’s cloth, felt, muslin, fin- 
er woven materials, plain or strip- 
ed, and many kinds of cords, yarns 


Children Design 


(Continued from page 11) 


The older children in the school 
were as proud of the hanging as if 
they had helped make it. “It must 
have taken a lot of planning and a 
lot of work to make anything so 
one of the older girls said. 
“That was real cooperation”, a sev- 
enth-grader remarked. 


lovely,” 


Parents exhibited equal pride in 
the cooperative endeavor. They 
were amazed at the children’s feel- 


ing for color, their originality in 
interpreting the circus subject and 
the freshness and vividness of their 
work. 

The art program of the school had 
provided new meaning and inter- 
est to both parents and _ pupils. 
Each appreciated the work of the 
other; each accepted his responsi- 
bility. The beautiful hanging will 
be enjoyed not only for its decora- 
tive value but for the bond of ap- 
preciation and understanding it 
created between parents, pupils 
and teachers. ¢ 








The PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 

invite you to attend the 

1952 PUPPETRY FESTIVAL 
JUNE 24 thru JUNE 27 

and the 
1952 PUPPETRY INSTITUTE 
JUNE 28 thru JULY 5 
on the campus of 

Louisiana State University 

_BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


San detailed enantio 
P of A EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Box 543 





Western Coliege Oxford, Ohio 














MEXICO! 


Institute Allende 


A UNIQUE SUMMER AND FALL OF ARTS, 
CRAFTS, FIESTAS AND FIELD TRIPS 
For a free illustrated catalogue: 
STIRLING DICKINSON, San Miguel Allende, 
Gto., Mexico 








School of Design for Women. 
107th = Year Internationally 
known artist-instructors. Di- 
ploma pag Degree courses in 
Adv. Art, Art Ed., Fashion 
Design re Illustration. In- 
INSTITUTE terior and Textile Design. 
Painting and Ill. Crafts. Day 
and Saturday classes. G.I 


and 

OF State approved. Dormitories, 
dining room School physi- 

a Catalog. 1390 N. Broad 








Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Women’s Physical Education. Michi- 
gan, Far West, others. Elementary, 
high, colleges. Top salaries. Give 
photos, phone, qualifications. Cline 
Teachers Agency, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 











ADAMS ‘retncy 


$2,400 STARTING SALARIES $4,000 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
$4,200 MAXIMUM IN MOST AREAS $5,300 
NO REGISTRATION FEE — (3TH vens 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, ‘- “c. 








TEACHERS — For Excellent Positions 
At Top Salaries—Register Now 
THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A 
200 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Write for registration form 


TEACHERS 


Increase your opportunities 


Teach in the WEST where SALARIES are BEST. 
If interested in advancement—INQUIRE NOW. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


107 So. Howard, Spokane, Washington 


Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mer. 


and tapes such as florist’s fibre rib- 
bon, rickrack braid, lacers, macra- = 

: Boulder, lo. Th test teacher placement bureau in the 
me. Boulder Teachers Exchange, 2°" Sole The Ereatest teacher pine 


West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We wilh make 56 
During the next phase of develop- application pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once & 
ment the child preplans his design. 


member always a member. 
Later he makes modifications or nn — 
adjustments so that his article will WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


; H pa In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
be more functional. And finally, Chicago, “Detroit, Cleveland. or New York City’ In big ctiy, or little town, or in-between’ In public scheel, 
he utilizes all of his abilities to 


private school, college, or university? . . . get in touch with 
: : ; : HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
make an article that is pleasing in 
proportion, sensitively designed 


and has fine craftsmanship. 














Member N.A.T.A. 




















We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
Room 500, 316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
Elementary and Art Teachers in great demand 


Stitchery projects are an interest- = he 


ing and enjoyable way to develop 
a feeling for fine relationships in 
color and proportion through ex- 
perimentation with the colorful 
and varied materials. ¢ 


Traveling Representative Established 1874 


For excellent salaries and positions, West 
SOUTHWEST Ma lHilainy AGENCY is veel Best. We cover all Western States. 
REE ENROLLMENT 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 








Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 
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Creative Movement and Music, Arts in Childhood 
Series, VII, Fisk University, Nashville 
8, Tenn., 1952. 35 cents. 
The latest publication of the Arts in Childhood, 
Inc., series is devoted to creative movement and 
music. The interrelation of music and _ bodily 
movement is discussed in a group of readable and 
refreshing articles by music educators of varied 
backgrounds. Among the most interesting is the 
article on “Music for Early Childhood” by Mary 
Jarman Nelson, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., 
and “Children Create Dance Songs” by Julie Wil- 
son Lepeschkin, Fleming Museum, Burlington, Vt. 
Miss Nelson stresses the importance of developing 
musical experience for the small child to fit his 
world. Active participation in making music or 
encouraging the child to create bodily movements 
that the music suggests to him are ways Miss Nel- 
son believes we can make music have meaning for 
the child. Mrs. Lepeschkin writes of interesting 
experiments with children in developing creative 
dances and songs to express their reactions to hap- 
penings in their community. One group of chil- 
dren decided to make up a song and dance about 
a hurricane. They were interested to know that 
music and dance had often chronicled the lives 
of other peoples. 


The authors believe the richest learning occurs in 
integration of art, music and the dance. The ex- 
perience of sharing and actively becoming involved 
in making music, creating visual or bodily expres- 
sions to sound and evaluating them together are 
important to the child’s development. 


Development Program for the Elementary School, 
Mary G. Swerer, Cheny, Washington, 
Revised 1951. 
If one is looking for a program of art he will find 
Mary G. Swerer’s Development Program for the 
Elementary School a rather extensive study. Miss 
Swerer began organizing her book when she felt 
there was a need for such an aid to art teacher-in- 
training. Her approach is detailed to a point 
where fixed standards and goals are set for all 
learning in art. It is difficult to see how such de- 
vices could permit creative teaching or much flex- 
ibility. Formal approaches to “picture making” 
and “‘color-form” theory do not coincide with the 
approach to art education wherein creative exper- 
iences originate and center in the interests and val- 
ues held by the child. 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Development Program for the Elementary School 
does bring together a wide variety of source ma- 
terials. For the teacher who wants all his steps laid 
out for him, this guide is very detailed. It is of 
limited value to art teachers. 


Marionettes, Donald W. Seager, Studio Publica- 

tions, Inc., New York, 1952. $5.00. 
There are now numerous books on the market on 
puppetry and marionettes but the latest, Marion- 
ettes, is well worth noting by classroom teachers, 
camp counselors and playground directors. It’s 
informative on the wide variety of materials from 
which puppets can be made. A number of new 
ways of making marionettes are suggested — clearly 
illustrated. For the first time in many years a book 
suggests very simple puppets for small children. 
For the teacher with a limited budget and few 
materials the book will be of great value. 


Your Art Heritage, Olive L. Riley, Harper and 

Bros., Publishers, 1952. 
Olive Riley has written many books on art appre- 
ciation and art history for secondary school stu- 
dents. Your Art Heritage is by far her best. While 
Miss Riley suggests that this is a textbook, it might 
be more effective as supplementary or exploratory 
reading. The clichés of most art books for the sec- 
ondary level are missing. Miss Riley does not pre- 
tend to establish for her young readers absolutes 
for understanding art. Summarized in clear, simple 
language are the various concepts held toward art 
at different times in history and by various peoples 
of the world. 


In a special section addressed to the art teacher 
Miss Riley strongly stresses the importance of the 
student-centered rather than the subject-centered 
approach to art. All the way through the book the 
student is encouraged to see the interrelation of 
action and forces which shaped the art of each 


period. 


An excellent choice of reproductions supplements 
the text. The color plates are remarkably good 
for a textbook. While the format is sometimes 
awkward, the organization is simple and the print- 
ed page well suited to secondary level. There is a 
question section which may be used to stimulate 
discussion of the various chapters. The book is 
complete in its coverage without being overloaded. 
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Education News 
(Continued from page 4) 


and secondary school art from 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools; and 
a group of decorators’ textiles from 
Staples Fabrics, Inc., Philadelphia. 
You can join the E.A.A. and | 
N.A.E.A. by sending your dues of | 
$6 to Vincent A. Roy, Head, Art | 
Education Department, Pratt In- | 





stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION | 


CATHERINE BALDOCK, President 


The Southeastern Arts Association 
convened in Birmingham, Ala., 
March 26 to 29, and chose as its 
theme, “Arts and Crafts in the 
School and Community.” On the 
first day a workshop was held for 
college educators involved in art 
teacher education programs. 
Speakers for the general sessions 
included Nik Krevitsky, Survey Di- 
rector for the study of the crafts in 
general education being conducted 
by the Museum of Modern Art; 
Lamar Dodd, Head of the Art De- 
partment of the University of 
Georgia; Rosemary Beymer, Direc- 
tor of Art in the Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Schools and National Chair- 
man of the International Schoo! 
Arts Program; Arne W. Randall, 
United States Specialist in Fine 
\rts, Washington, D.C.; Edwin 
ziegfeld, Head, Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
past-president of the N.A.E.A.; Dale 
Goss, President of N.A.E.A. 


Group discussion meetings center- 
ed around three areas: arts and 
crafts education, the International 
School Arts Program, and state af- 
filiation with regional associations. 


You may become a member of 
S.A.A. and N.A.E.A. by sending 
dues of $5 to Estelle Barkemeyer, 
904 Pauline St., New Orleans, La. 
Each of the four regional art edu- 
cation associations is an affiliate of 
the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation. When you join one of the 
regionals, part of your dues auto- 
matically goes to the national asso- 
ciation making you a member of 
each and bringing you all rights 
and privileges of membership. Join 
your regional today. © 
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ON EXHIBITION 
IN THE FINEST CLASSROOMS... 
Y PICTURES BUILT WITH BULL'S EYE 


Whecher you paint on it or paint with it or use it 







for 101 other classroom projects, you'll be de 
lighted with che fine results made possible by the 
special creacmenc afforded Bull’s Eye Construc- 
tion Paper. Only Bull's Eye offers you all chese 
advantages 

* Heavier, stronger 85-pound sulphice scock. 

* Fine surface suitable for water color or pen 


and ink. Will not bleed. 


* Superior folding qualities for ease in sculp- 
turing. 


i a 
Prove co yourself chac Bull’s Eye is che superior construction paper — compare it 
with any other paper. Send coupon for FREE sample book today! 


STICK WITH THE BEST—USE ADHEZO 


for all mounting and craftwork 


It’s easy to produce fine classroom projects with Adhezo. For Adhezo is stronger, 
cleaner, quicker drying . . . designed and tested to meet the special requirements 
of your young artists. Bull’s Eye Construction Paper and Adhezo Paste work 
together co bring out the best talent in every class. 


* Truest and brighrest colors in a wide variety 
of attractive shades. 


Fe ae ee a aa a a a ee ae eee —en ae oe 4 


4 
' MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. , 
: Please send me my free sample book of Bull’s Eye Construction Paper. : 
8 Name... 4 
; Appress : 
‘ i 

] 
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Play Schools 


(Continued from page 20) 


ture is at hand when children are 
taken on trips, not only to parks, 
pools and picnic grounds, but to 
see and find out about new things 

how ice cream is made, what a 
farm is like. They make a visit 
to a nearby settlement of Indians, 
a ride and “guided tour” on a 





ferry boat, a look into a doll hos- 
pital, a trip to the children’s room 
at a library, and other community 
Any or all can be exciting 


spots. 


and worthwhile new experiences. 


Much of what goes on in the in- 
formal education of play school 
goes on in any good school. Schools 
today are using the informal curric- 
ulum more than ever before — es- 
pecially for younger children. Play 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find useful 








Some of the flowers covered 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters * Azaleas 
—— Bleeding 
Heart 

— Calendulas 

—— Camellia 
Carnations ¢* Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums « Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies 


Delphinium \ 
Fuchsias -—— a: 





GOOGGRENS scsi 
Gladiolus * Hellebore Wp 

Hyacinths * Hollyhock 
Heliotrope + Iris * Kerria 
Larkspur * Lilacs + Lupine 
Marigolds . Pansies 














Peonies 

nd ——— Petunias 
Gen Poppies 
Roses 

w——= Sweetpeas 


——— 


Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets * Waterlilies + Zinnia 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor cf wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
sweet-call"’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth brightand clean. {| 
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HOW 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 
for home and classroom. 


Here’s exciting small book, ““Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
1% home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 

If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 
described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
FLOWERS 414 x 27 inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—50¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAs. BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 







CHEWING oo 





TO ADD LIFE 








is now recognized as a part of 
growth. The five-year old who is 
not yet ready to leave his mother 
is reassured when she goes into the 
classroom with him for a short 
time each day until he gets to know 
his classmates. ‘He is reassured 
when he brings his favorite toy to 
school and is free to play with it 
in the housekeeping corner. By 
helping to set the table for mid- 
morning snacks, he not only as- 
sumes responsibility but he learns 
to count as well. 


A trip to the fire house may be 
the theme for a painting. Children 
often will tell in their own way 
about their experiences. The trip 
has meant that each learned about 
green and red lights, how to cross 
streets and how not to be a nuis- 
ance to others. For older children 
play interests mean learning too. 

Because of limited funds only chil- 
dren whose families have special 
economic or social problems can be 
admitted to most of the schools. 


The industrial city of Hammond, 
Ind., has all-day summer play 
schools for a large number of chil: 
dren. Many school systems through 
their playground and recreation de- 
partments are offering special pro- 
grams. ‘Their distinctive features 
include small groups, special space, 
qualified leaders and selected play 
equipment and materials. Young 
children’s needs are not adequate- 
ly met when the space is preempted 
by older children or when numbers 
are large. They require a close 
relationship with a qualified adult 
who knows them and to whom they 
are important. 

The play needs of children are met 
in a variety of ways, depending on 
the family and community situa- 
tion, the child’s readiness, and 
necessity for short or longer pe- 
riods of group living after school 
and in summer. Play is part of the 
life of every child every day. 
Teachers interested in this ap- 
proach will find two of the Play 
Schools pamphlets especially help- 
ful — “Play: A Child’s Way of 
Growing Up” and “How to Make 
a Play School Work.” The teacher 
in the regular school can use play 
for richer living and wider learn- 
ing and for new insight into what 
children are like and how they 
learn. @ 
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A Class Considers Two Great 
Presidents, p 19-21, Feb. '52 
Abstract Playland, p 10-15, 46, Nov. ’51 
Aims and Objectives, see Teaching 
programs 
American Junior Red Cross, 
International School Art Program, 
p 32-34, Apr. '52 
Animated Line, project, p 45, 35, Sep. ’51 
Anthony, Isabelle, p 26, 37, Oct. '51 
Applique, p 10, Jun. "52 
Art Across the Border, p 13-15, 48, May '52 
Art and Weaving, p 4-5, 47, Oct. '51 
Art Appreciation Series, p 32-33, Jan. '52; 
p 32-33, Feb. '52; 30-31, Mar. °52; 
p 30-31, Apr. '52; p 30-31, May °52; p 
30-31, Jun. "52 
Art education programs, see 
Teaching programs 
Art exhibits, Circulating, p 27-29, Feb. ’52 
Art Helping Teacher, Role of, 
p 35-37, 40, Apr. ’52 
Art in Action, p 34-39, Jan. '52 
Art in the First Grade, 
p 69, 40, 50, Feb. '52 
Art is for all Children, 
p 13-15, 40, 43, Jan. °52 
Art is Spontaneous in the Self- 
Contained Classroom, 12-17, Jun. "52 
Art Keyed to Everyday Living, 
p 611, 39, Apr. '52 
Art Students Dramatize Seattle’s First 
100 Years, p 11-12, 38, 39, 40, May '52 
Arts in the School Program, 
p 19-21, Jan. ‘52 
Arts Make it Fun, p 12-14, 48, 50, Oct. ’51 
Art Workshops for the Classroom 
Teacher, p 37-39, Jun. '52 
Audio-visual guides, p 38, 47, Sep. ’51; 
p 32, 33, 47, Oct. ’51; p 38-39, Nov. ’51; 
p 39, 45, Dec. ’51; p 43, Feb. °52 
B 
Baird, Anita, p 10-11, Jun. '52 
Baker, Beverly, p 22-23, Mar. °52 
Bead making, p 29, Oct. ‘51 
Bealmer, William, p 16-18, Jan. '52; 
p 30-31, 48, Feb. '52; p 22, 48, May '5 
Berg, Irving, p 9-12, Jan. '52; p 16-19, 
43, 48, May 52 
Beymer, Rosemary, p 32-34, Apr. 52 
Blindness, p 10-15, 43, 48, Dec. ’51 
Block printing, p 10-11, Oct. '51; 
p 30-31, 40, Dec. 51 
Blue prints, p 20-21, 37, Oct. ’51 
BOOK REVIEWS, p 37, 40, Sep. °51; 
p 34, 35, Oct. 51; p 36-37, 47, Nov. ’S 
36-37, Dec. '51; p 42-43, Jan. '5 
J 
o 


n 


ior 


42-43, Feb. °52; p 42-43, Mar. 

p 4243, Apr. '52; p 42, 50, May 

p 46, Jun. 52. 
Book week project, p 26-27, 39, Nov. "51 
Botsford, Jane, p 40, 44, 48, Nov. ‘51 
Braiding with Wool, p 30-31, Nov. ’51 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 

p 12-17, Oct. ’51 
Browne, Dorothy L., p 19, Nov. ’51 
Bulletin Board, Importance of, 

p 26-27, 40, Sep. ’51 


Cc 


Calder, Alexander, p 30-31, Mar. '52 

Carstensen, O., p 17, 44, 45, 46, Sep. '51; 
p 20-21, Nov. ’51 

Charlton, Maryette, p 26-31, 48, Jan. '52; 
p 18-21, Mar. '52; p 12-15, 38, 39, Apr. '52 

Cherpes, Toni, p 37, Dec. ’51 

Chick, Helen T., p 28, Dec. ’51 

Children Paint the Local Scene, 
p 35-37, Mar. ’52 

CHRISTMAS: 
A Christmas Calendar, p 22-27, Dec. '51 
Angel Hankie, p 28-29, Dec. ’51 


ne 


, 
’ 
’ 
’ 


Non 
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Christmas Angel Decorations, 
p 29, Dec. °51 
Christmas Around the World, 
p 32-33, 42, 43, Dec. '51 
Christmas Centerpieces, p 16-17, Dec. ’51 
Christmas Wreath, p 28, Dec. ’51 
Different Christmas Trees, 
p 4-5, 47, Dec. ’51 
Forest Ornaments, p 28, Dec. °51 
Pipe Cleaner Candy Cane, p 28, Dec. ’51 
Civerolo, Evelyn B., p 28, 29, Dec. ’51 
Clark, Esther W., p 6-9, 46, May °52 
CLAY MODELING: 
Children Love to Work in Clay, 
p 9-12, Jan. 52 
Clay Whistles, p 16-19, 43, 48, May '52 
Modeling with Homemade Clay, 
p 20-21, 40, Dec. ’51 
Stories in Clay, p 10-15, 43, 48, May '52 
Cobb, Budd, p 6-7, 42-43, 46, Nov. °51; 
p 32-33, 42, 43, Dec. ‘51 
Cole, Doris Sanders, p 16-17, Nov. ’51 
Collages in the Classroom, 
p 34-37, 50, Feb. '52 
Color for Everyone, 
p 22-23, 33, 35, Nov. 51 
Color reproductions, see Reproductions 
Color Theory, p 68, 48, Jan. 52 
Composition, p 48, 49, 50, Apr. "52 
Convention News, p 4, Jun. '52 
Copper enameling, p 19-21, Apr. ’52 
Costume Designing in the First Grade, 
p 38-39, Mar. '52 
CRAFTS: 
(see also crafts under specific names 
as: Block printing, Weaving, etc.) 
A Personal Stamp, p 28, Sep. ‘51 
Acorn Hat Shop, p 29, Nov. ’51 
An Autumn Wall Plaque, 
p 16-17, Nov. 51 
Bottle-Cap Turtle, p 28, 29, Oct. ’51 
Button Folk, p 29, 35, Dec. '51 
Clay Water Color Trays, p 28, Oct. ’51 
Designing with Sheet Cork, 
p 10-11, Oct. ‘51 
Designs on Blotting Paper, p 28, Sep. '51 
Doll Vanity Dresser, p 28, 29, Nov. '51 
Felt Animal Pins, p 28, 29, Sep. '51 
Folder Paper Designs, p 29, Nov. ’51 
Lapel Purse, p 28, Oct. 51 
Light Bulb Sculpturing, 
p 18, 39, Nov. ’51 
Match Box Drawers, p 28, Nov. ’51 
Paper Sculpture Place Cards, 
p 29, Sep. ’51 
Papier-mache Flower Pot, p 29, Sep. ‘51 
Payon Painted Paper Plates, 
p 29, 48, Sep. ’51 
Pencil Holders, p 28, Oct. '51 
Pussy Willow Place Cards, p 29, Nov. '51 
Seashell Art, p 17, 44, 45, 46, Sep. ‘51 
Skiing Peanut Elf, p 28, Nov. ’51 
Snow Man, p 29, 44, Oct. '51 
Stenciling with Sponges, 
p 27, 48, Dec. ’51 
Tin Can to Ceramic Mug, p 22, Sep. '51 
Toy Drum, p 20-21, 36, Sep. '51 
Water Printing, p 42-43, Oct. '51 
Creative Arts for the Junior High 
School, p 6-11, 40, 50, Mar. '52 
Creative Painting, p 24-27, Apr. '52 


D 

Dallas, Tex., Public Schools, 

p 24-39, Jan. '52 
Davis, Delin, p 29, Sep. ‘51 
Design, Experiments Toward, Tr 

p 10-14, Feb. '52 
Designing with Paper, p 21-23, Jun. '52 
Designs for Little People, p 37, Dec. '51 
Designs in Crayon-Tempera Batiks, 

34-35, May '52 

Dix, Lester, p 15-18, Feb. '52 

Dix, Marion Quin, p 15-18, Feb. '52 


Dolls From Crepe-paper and Coat 
Hangers, p 30-31, Jun. "52 

Dock, Marian V., p 21-23, Jun. ’52 

Draw Timmy Teddy, story, 
p 23, 48, Sep. '51 

Dunser, Anna, p 10-11, 35, 36, Sep. '51; 
p 18-19, Oct. ’51; p 22-23, 33, 35, Nov. 
‘51; p 67, 46, Dec. '51; p 68, 48, Jan. 
52; p 19-21, Feb. '52; p 35-37, Mar. °52; 
p 48, 49, 50, Apr. ’52; p 34-36, Jun. °52 

Durfee, M. Lucille, p 6-11, 39, Apr. '52 

E 

Eager, Mary B., p 11-12, 38, 39, 40, May '52 

Enameling on copper, p 19-21, Apr. "52 

Erickson, Robert D., p 10-14, Feb. '52 

Evans, Helen K., p 29, 35, Dec. 51 


F 
Fenton, Bettie Marie, p 6-9, 30-31, Oct. '51 
Flannelgraph, The, p 14-15, Sep. °51 
Framing and hanging pictures, 

p 18-21, Mar. '52 
Frank, Guy, p 38-39, Feb. '52 
Freyberger, Ruth M., p 26-29, Jun. '52 
From Reading to Face Masks, 

p 22, Oct. '51 
Fun with Paper Masks, p 30-31, Oct. ‘51 


Gabrielsen, Shirley, p 22-23, Apr. "52 

Gerstman, Marie K., p 4-5, 35, Sep. ‘51; 
p 42-43, Oct. '51; p 3031, Nov. "51; 
p 8-9, 46, Dec. ’51 

Gough, Florence V., p 24-27, Apr. "52 


H 

Halloween: 

Fun With Paper Masks, p 30-31, Oct. ‘51 

Halloween is Here Again, 

p 18-19, Oct. "51 

The Witch is Back, p 24-25, Oct. ’51 
Hampel, Robert, p 42-43, Sep. '51 
Handicrafts, see Crafts 
Heidi — a Mural, p 19, Nov. ‘51 
Henderson, H. Harry, p 12-17, Oct. '51; 

p 10-15, 46, Nov. ’51; p 10-15, 43, 48, 

Dec. '51 
Hoover, F. Louis, p 50, Jan. "52 
Hopper, Grizella, p 10-11, Oct. '51 
Horses, sketching, p 31, Sep. ‘51 
How Originality Grows, p 12-13, Sep. '51 
How to Frame and Hang Pictures, 

p 18-21, Mar. ’52 
Howlett, Carolyn, p 37-38, Jun. '52 
Hutzelman, Luciana, p 14-15, Sep. °51 


Improving Composition, 
p 48, 49, 50, Apr. "52 
Individual and the Class, The, 
p 24-26, 45, Dec. °5] 
International School Art Program, 
p 32-34, Apr. °52 
Ivey, Willie Mae, p 35-37, 40, Apr. "52 
J 
Jacobus, Elaine, p 24-25, Sep. ‘51; 
p 28, Oct. '51 
Japan, A Study of, p 6-9, Oct. °51 
Jeffery, Charles Bartley, p 30-31, Apr. '52 
Jarrell, Alice P., p 18, 39, Nov. '51; 
p 30-31, Jun. '52 
Johnson, Ivan E., p 34-39, Jan. "52 
Junior Art Gallery, p 22-23, Jan. '52; P 
22-23, Feb. 52; p 22-23, Mar. '52; p 22-23, 
Apr. ‘52; p 20-21, May '52; p 24, Jun. 52 
Junior High Schools, 
p 611, 40, 50, Mar. °52 


K 
Klee, Paul, p 30-31, May ‘52 
Knight, Imogene, p 16, Sep. ’51 
Kottke, Carol, p 3437, 50, Feb. °52 
L 


Lally, Ann M., p 6-11, 40, 50, Mar. ’52 


49 








Langton, Dorothy, p 18-19, 46, 47, Sep. ’51 
Langton, Olive, p 18-19, 46, 47, Sep. ’51 
Larkin, Elizabeth, p 18-19, 47, Dec. '51 
Laska, John, p 28-29, Apr. °52; 

p 32-33, May '52 
Lee, Nora, p 6-9, Jun. "52 
Let's Make Puppets, p 6-9, 46, May '52 
Lincoln, Abraham, p 19-21, Feb. '52 
Logan, Phyllis, p 12-17, Jun. '52 


M 
Make Social Studies Live, 
p 18-19, 46, 47, Sep. '51 
Malone, Marjorie J., 
p 12-14, 48, 50, Mar. '52 
Mary Romana, Sister, p 29, Oct. ‘51 
McMullan, Mary, p 27-29, Feb. '52; 
p 27-29, May '52 
Merrill, Marie, p 28, Nov. '51 
Metzke, Fred W., Jr., p 24-26, Feb. °52; 
p 2427, Mar. '52 
Mexico, Art education, p 13-15, May ‘52 
Miller, Harry J., p 20-21, 36, Sep. ‘51; 
p 28, Oct. ‘51 
Miller, Peg, p 8-9, Nov. 
50, May ‘52 
Mobile or Stabile, p 23-26, May ‘52 
Mobiles, p 22, 23-26, 48, May °52 
Moore, Daisy, p 34-35, May '52 
Mossler, Adele, S., p 18-20, Jun. "52 
Mothers Sew and Children Design, 
p 10-11, Jun. '52 
Munsterberg, Elizabeth, p 22-23, Dec. '51 
Mural for the Third Grade, A, 
p 24-26, Feb. '52 
Murals, p 19, Nov. '51; p 25, 46, Nov. ‘51; 
p 24-26, Feb. ’52 
Museum of Modern Art, N. Y., 
p 10-15, 46, Nov. '51 
Museum visits, p 12-17, Oct. '51; p 10-15, 
46, Nov. '51; p 12-15, 38, 39, Apr. °52 
Music and Creative Mood, p 8-9, Nov. ’51 


N 


National Art Education News, 

p 4, Jun. '52 
Needlework, p 6-9, Jun. '52 
Norwegian Tie, A, p 8-9, 46, Dec. '51 


) 
Ogle, Alice R., p 13-15, 40, 43, Jan. "52 
Olson, Mabel C., p 4-5, 47, Dec. '51 


P 
Painting Begins in Kindergarten, 
p 34-36, Jun. '52 
Painting Can be Relaxing, 
p 27-29, May '52 
Paintings Can Teach, 
p 12-15, 38, 39, Apr. '52 
Paintings for your School, 
p 26-31, 48, Jan. '52 
Paintings, School collections, 
27-29, Feb. °52 
Phelan, Marilyn D., p 23, 48, Sep. °51 
Phoenix, Ariz., Elementary Schools, 
p 611, 39, Apr. '52 
Picture framing and hanging, 
p 18-21, Mar. '52 


‘51; p 36-37, 49, 


Pitkin, Jane K., p 6-9, 40, 50, Feb. '52; 


p 28-29, Mar. '52 
Plan Your Own Summer Art Tour, 
p 36-37, 49, 50, May ‘52 
Plastics, p 24-27, Mar. ’52 
Play Schools, Play Is Part of Growing 
Up, p 18-20, Jun. °52 
Pogue, Dorothy, p 25, 46, Nov. '51 
Poore, Shirley, p 23-26, May ‘52 
PROJECTS: 
A Class Considers Two Great 
Presidents, p 19-21, Feb. '52 
A Gypsy Project, p 27, 46, Oct. ’51 
A Mural for the Third Grade, 
p 24-26, Feb. °52 
A Safety Map, p 16, Sep. '51 
A Thankful Book, p 24, Nov. ‘51 
Animated Line, p 4-5, 35, Sep. ’51 
Art in the First Grade, 
p 6-9, 40, 50, Feb. '52 
Book Week Project, p 26-27, 39, Nov. ’51 


$0 


From Reading to Face Masks, 
p 22, Oct. ’51 
From Train to Classroom, 
p 23, 47, Oct. "51 
How Originality Grows, p 12-13, Sep. '51 
Miniature Dish Gardens, 
20-21, Nov. °51 
Second-Graders Paint the News, 
26-29, Jun. '52 
The Fiannelgraph, p 14-15, Sep. ‘51 
Turntable Theater, p 26, 37, Oct. ’51 
Volume Construction in String, 
p 28-29, Apr. ’52 
What to do on a Rainy Day, 
p 28-29, Mar. ’52 
Wild Ducks Flying, 
p 10-11, 35, 36, Sep. ’51 
Psychology and Art Education, 
24-27, Apr. ’52 
PUPPETS: 
Dolls and Puppets, p 6-7, 46, Dec. '51 
Let's Make Puppets, p 6-9, 46, May '52 
Making Finger Puppets, 
p 18-19, 47, Dec. ‘51 
Puppets are Good Teachers, 
p> 42-43, Sep. '51 
Puppets invade the Academic World, 
p 30, 48, Sep. '51 


R 

Randall, Arne W., P 15-17, 46, 47, 

Mar. '52; p 46, May '52 
Rea, Margaret, p 24, Nov. ’51 
Reading stimulus project, p 29, Oct. ’51 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste, p 31-32, June. ’52 
Reproductions, Buying lists, p 26-31, 48, 

Jan. °52 
Rios, John F., p 13-15, 48, May °52 
Rose, Ben, p 32-33, Feb. '52 


S 
Safety Map, A., p 16, Sep. 51 
Salak, Joseph C., p 28, Dec. '51 
Sand molding, p 32-33, May '52 
Schneider, Dawn E., p 26-27, 31, 40, 
Sep. ‘51; p 20-21, 37, Oct. ’51; 
p 30-31, 40, Dec. ’51 
Sculpture in a Sandbox, p 32-33, May °52 
Seashell Art, p 17, 44, 45, 46, Sep. ‘51 
Seattle, Wash., Centennial Exposition, 
p 11-12, 38, 39, 40, May °52 
Second-Graders Paint the News, 
p 26-29, June, °52 
Seeing Light and Dark, p 6-8, 48, Jan. '5: 
Shivley, Vera, p 22, Oct. 51; p 29, Nov. ’! 
Show on the Road, story, 
p 40, 44, 48, Nov. 51 
Smith, Dorothy Gibson, 
p 16-18, 46, 47, Apr. '52 
Sneed, Eleanor J., p 26-27, 39, Nov. '51 
Soap Carving — Three-Dimensional 
Expression, p 24-25, 46, 47, Jan. '52 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 
A Study of Japan, p 69, Oct. '51 
Art Students Dramatize Seattle's First 
100 Years, p 11-12, 38, 39, 40, May °52 
Children Paint the Local Scene, 
p 35-37, Mar. ’52 
Make Social Studies Live, 
p 18-19, 46, 47, Sep. '51 
Penny Still Buys, p 6-9, Sep. °51 
Youth and the United Nations, 
p 6-7, 42-43, 46, Nov. '5l 
Space, p 22, 48, May '52 
Space Sculpture from Scrap Plastic, 
p 24-27, Mar. '52 
Spatter Work and Blue Prints, 
p 20-21, 37, Oct. °51 
Spence, Bob, p 28, Sep. ’'51 
Springer, Gertrude, p 20-21, Dec. '51 
Stabiles, p 22, 23-26, 48, May ‘52 
Stained Glass Window, A, p 4-5, Nov. ’51 
STORIES: 
Draw Timmy Teddy, p 23, 48, Sep. ‘51 
Show on the Road, 
p 40, 44, 48, Nov. ‘51 
Study units, see Teaching programs 
Surprise Sketches, p 24-25, Sep. ’51 


ion 
to) 


T 
Teacher's aids, 34, Sep. ‘51; 
p 38, 40, Oct. 51; p 34-35, Nov. ‘51; 
p 34-35, Dec. ‘51 
Teachers art contest, p 46, May '52 
TEACHING PROGRAMS: 
Art in Action, p 34-39, Jan. '52 
Art in the First Grade, 
p 6-9, 40, 50, Feb. '52 
Art in the Self-Contained Classroom, 
p 12-17, Jun. 52 
Art is for all Children, 
p 13-15, 40, 43, Jan. '52 
Art Keyed to Everyday Living, 
p 611, 39, Apr. '52 
Arts in the School Program, 
19-21, Jan. 52 
Creative Arts for the Junior High 
School, p 6-11, 40, 50, Mar. ’52 
Creative Painting, p 24-27, Apr. "52 
Paintings Can Teach, 
p 12-15, 38, 39, Apr. "52 
Role of the Art Helping Teacher, 
p 35-37, 40, Apr. ‘52 
The Arts Make It Fun, 
p 12-14, 48, 50, Mar. '52 
The Individual and the Class, 
p 24-26, 45, Dec. ’51 
To Secure These Blessings, 
p 15-18, Feb. '52 
Why Art?, p 16-18, Jan. "52 
Television and Art, 
p 15-17, 46, 47, Mar. °52 
Television demonstration lesson, 
p 16-19, 43, 48, May '52 
Thomas, Mary Leath, p 38-39, Mar. '52; 
p 19-21, Apr. '52 
Tin Can to Ceramic Mug, craft, 
22, Sep. 51 
To Secure these Blessings, p 15-18, Feb. ‘52 
Todd, Jessie, p 12-13, Sep. '51; p 4-5, 47, 
Oct. '51; p 24-25, Oct. ’51; p 4-5, Nov. 51; 
p 16-17, Dec. '51; p 24-26, 45, Dec. '51 
Tooker, Dorothy, p 29, Oct. '51; 
p 28, Nov. ‘51 
Toy Drum, craft, p 20-21, 36, Sep. °51 
Travel feature, p 36-37, 49, 50, May ‘52 
Trees, Let’s Draw, p 38-39, Feb. '52 
UV 
UNESCO Seminar in Art Education, 
p 32-34, Mar. '52 
Volume Construction in String, 
p 28-29, Apr. ‘52 


WwW 
Walsh, Bernice, p 23, 47, Oct. ’51 
Walz, Bernice, p 28, 29, 48, Sep. '51; 

p 29, 44, Oct. ’51; p 29, Dec. ‘51 
Washington, George, p 19-21, Feb. 52 
Water Color Painting, p 27-29, May '52 
Weaving, p 45, 47, Oct. 51; p 89, 46, 

Dec. ’51; p 16-18, 46, 47, Apr. 52 
Werner, Sally, p 29, Sep. ‘51; p 28, 29, 

Oct. '51; p 28, 29, Nov. ‘51 
What you can do with Needles and 

Yarn, p 6-9, Jun. 52 
What to do on a Rainy Day, 

p 28-29, Mar. '52 
Whistle While You Work, 

p 16-19. 43, 48, May 52 
Why Art?. p 16-18, Jan 52 
Why Weaving?, p 16-18 46. 47, Apr. "52 
Wild Ducks Flying, proje«t 

p 10-11, 35, 36, Sep. ‘5! 

Winslow, Leon L., p 19-21 Jaa. "by 
Wonson, Agnes Choate, p 28, O-*. ‘51; 

p 29, Nov. ’51; p 27, 48, Dec 51 
Wood, How to Have Fun With, 

p 30-31, 48, Feb. 52 
Words in Action, p 22, 48, May °52 
Workshops, Teachers’, p 37-38, Jun. '5: 


XYZ 
You Can Have a School Art Gallery, 
p 27-29, Feb. '52 
Youth and the United Nations, 
p 6-7, 42-43, 46, Nov. '51 
Ziegfeld, Edwin, p 32-34, Mar. "52 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


att a 
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CERAMIC HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 
KILNS « GLAZES « CLAYS 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 


163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








CHENILLE-KRAFT 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


vered wire in 
approximately 
in be re-used again and again 
At Your Hobby, Handicraft or School 
Supply Dealer 


BARRY PRODUCTS, 80! W. Aldine, 


Ilialble he e 
Kach kit) contains 


many gay colors 
100 eleven ineh 
ths Whict 


Only $1.00 





Chicago II 
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SUPPLIES Dpt.6J 245 Spring. Los Angeles 12, Cait 

























America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 








Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
fer PREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 





J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2107 Chicago 24, Il! 
ml 





“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


tu pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects. Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 
Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leath- 
ercraft Instructors 
Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 





st Sahn 149 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6 
10 years of Service Formerly 
to Leathercrafters TOEBE Leathercraft Co 


‘SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND Sian 
RESULTS =«- - #/Z AS PTH) 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 






the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
<p pat” 
listing prices? 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicage 5, II 








value. Would you like a folder telling of 














FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 














GET THIS BOOK 
FOR 


LEATHER 


EASY-TO-MAKE 


PROJECTS 


Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 18 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 
dents can easily make. Here are just a 


few of the many practical and inex- 
pensive items on which they'll enjoy 
working: 





ROCKWELL LINK BELT, suitable for everyone. 
Biack, brown, tan. russet 1’ wide with enough 


links for all sizes. 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown. 
Beautiful toolable 
leather. Card and 
window pockets. 
Ladies’ model has 
change pocket. Size: 
4" x 3%"’. 





ZIPPER COIN 
PURSE —with key hold- 
er (4%2"" by 3°"). Colors 





eS, 


Folder or 25¢ 
giant profit 


Send for free 8 page Supply 
for No 18, 68-pe idea-packed 
Catalog 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. + 
293 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL 








MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDERS 


ART COLORS 


and 


““FINGER-TIP”’ 
FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


% 


ART COLO 


~ & 


ALABASTINE 


Use Art Colors 
brush work, 
with ‘Finger - Tip” 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
have an_ economical 
combination that 
gives you top per- 
formance at low cost. 
No extra paints, no 
extra color 


for 
or mix 


series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabostine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 


tine ‘'Finger-Tip.” 





AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER @ 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2639-75 W. Grand Ave. 








Chicago 12, Ill. 








Just Off The Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCralts is celebrating their 
50th Anniversary. The new giant 
Anniversary catalogue has more 
than 100 pages thousands of 
items. It contains complete in- 
formation and prices on supplies 


for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ce- 
ramics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts 


Send 25c in coin o1 stamps to 
cover handling and mailing. Money 
refunded with your order of $5.00 
or more. 

Special consideration 
institutional inquiries. 


given to 









SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-10 


907 So. HILL ST, LOS ANGELES, CALI 





NOW— comPLETE 


JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail 


SELECT trom one of America's 
est, most complete stocks of 
supplies everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and _ instructions for bead 
craft, beginner's leather work, textile and 
china decorating, raffia work, block print 
ing, scores of other crafts! All items fully 
described in our new 100-page catalog .. . 
write for your free copy now. 


NEW 


116-PAGE 

CATALOG 
— Sent free to 
craft teachers; 
provided name 
and address of 
your school are 
given. 


GRIFFIN 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-5 Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 


larg 
handcraft 








Wii Won” veacu 


an Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. ‘The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us, Vor request will receive 
immediate attention! 


Now 4 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE GING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


2 Convenient month- 
ly installments pay 
loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
rincipal stop also. This 
8 an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


ae 
52 from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


PAY OLD DEBTS 


Cash 
You 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


Ra con LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


AMOUNT 
YOU WANT 2s 
TO BORROW 


47.50 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month ao the first $150 
end 24% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of 

id % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cipal bolease. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska law 


PAY INSURANCE 
—— ey | 








FOR $50 to $600-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To First Loan Company, Dept. L-154 Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is + $ 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
$ 3. 
s 
F 


To Whom Owing Address 


or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 
Amount earned 
Age per month 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous 
present employer employment 
Husband's or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
you receive salary 


$ ere ere 
INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
our confidential files 


ILE 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town State Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town 
Name of Relative 


Street 


State Occup 


Town (Relationship) 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town State Occup 


Amount you owe bank? $ 
What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on aloan 
$ to (Name (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 


Town 


Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town State Occup. 


The above statements are made for the purpose 
that if any loan be completed, the U 


of securing a loan. I agree 
S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full 
Name Here . 


Street 


~—— Address 
Purpose of loan d 3 


The following are ali the debts that I have Town County 











ENT OF BORROWER 


STA’ Prim. dnd lat pat 
To comply with Federal Credit Regulations, the following information is furnished with reapect to my loan: 


Biniz:... 


Me. pmt. (except faci) | Fine! pmt equal us any case to | Omaha, Nebr. 
lat put. due dete | Pinal past. due date 


Mo pats the enperd priecipal and iat 





Item 1. I y of the money from this loan to be used as a down payment on any item listed below? 
Iter 2. ls any of the money from this loan to be used to buy any item listed below costing 
Item 3. If your answer is “YES” to ltem 2, supply the following information: 


Cle" ee 
$50.00 of more? Cte” « "He thet part of the unpaid pri belence sot exceeding $150 end 2! 
wach unpaid principe! balance, computed on the bane 


that part over $190 « 


rate { 3°) per month os moat ow 
the sember of de ye ectuslly 


t. | 1° per month on an remainder of 
of interest: | ccatovace dave 


nd notin ences of $300 and 
lapeed, « month being any ported 


lew luted below costing $50 00 of more Cash Price Tredetm Allowance 

‘ 

In Conside ‘ation of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its olfice in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned 

s ‘ promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Ttem 4. None of the money trom this loan will be used to purchase or build « vecidonce, the construction of 
which 


was begun alter noon on August 3, 1950. 


Cupaast of pence ant pane eB te qot pe cmmastoaetie ated beginning om the sisted due dete tor the bret peyment end coetauing os the 
== the tated due tote 
The lollowing class of article are the “Led Artcla” wade Relation W imp pe bape writen! sonce sender the then unpaid balance dus and parable 
mute lechedimg a 
sora Gt the laws of the State of 
cod Services 


Vocune Secon above ne is cadoreteod thet i the lees t net approved, 


sccompanying to scceptance 
p - thus note bad sey erdence of security eccompenyiny it will be promptly returned to the under 


Teteriece Sete 
Retrigerators aed Food Freesere 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DURINO 
MONTHS THs im wHicM TEACHING SALARY I8 


. pr =| 








@ marred, both busbead cod wie was PERSONALLY aga) 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN: 











